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IMAGINATION AND THOUGHT IN HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 

ODE line of discussion may be suggested by asking: What is the 
function of imagination and thought in the process of cogni- 
tion! We shall take for granted that whatever the differences may 
be by 'which imagining and thinking are distinguished, they are, as 
related to the problem of knowledge, processes in consciousness 
through which is reached a definition of an object which, apart 
from these processes, does not have the kind of reality specified 
by imagination and thought. We are not concerned with the ques- 
tion whether, for example, perception does not result in a truer 
knowledge than either, nor do we inquire whether thought may 
not be the cognitive faculty par excellence. We start from a 
position which all schools agree upon, namely, that in character- 
istic ways perception, imagination, and thought have a cognitive 
function, and that this consists in rendering their objects definite, 
concrete, and verifiable. But while, historically, views have 
alternated from the one extreme of perception or sensation to the 
other extreme of thought, scant courtesy has been given to the imag- 
ination as being concerned with the elucidation of those objects and 
problems with which knowledge in its many forms is engaged. We 
may, therefore, expect to find either that the cognitive function of 
the imagination has been imperfectly understood, or that its peculiar 
functions have been transferred and used under the better known 
terms of perception and thought. In either account, the result is 
the same. The tacit assumption is made that in its own rights, what- 
ever its function may be in the fine arts, the imagination has no 
cognitive value. 

If we consider the situation historically, this result becomes 
immediately obvious. Kant's philosophical relations make him 
particularly instructive here. The epistemological result of the 
"Critique of Pure Reason," on its negative side, is seen in limiting 
the field of knowledge to phenomena, to possible objects of conscious- 
ness. The content of the cognitive process Kant denies is any part 
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of the really existent world in its independence of the process in 
which knowledge takes place. The real, that is, stands in a universe 
of its own, it is a universe of the existent over against the universe 
of knowledge. The world, the soul, and God constitute such a 
universe. But, on the other hand, there is the disturbing fact of 
consciousness in its cognitive exercise. It is this fact which deter- 
mines, for Kant, the philosophical dilemma which controls his epis- 
temological inquiries. That dilemma is this : Either the universe is 
real, and then it is not known ; or, the universe is known, and then 
it is not real. In the light of Kant's intellectualism, his conclusion 
affirms that reality can never become the content of a process of 
knowledge. 

If we do not stop here, or take this as the sum of Kant's epis- 
temological wisdom, as is sometimes done, we meet one of the most 
interesting questions of Kant's philosophy. We shall then refuse 
to consider this agnosticism as the final resting-place of his thinking. 
History, to a large extent, has taken it so, but that is because his suc- 
cessors, not excepting Hegel, have taken their cues from the first 
critique and have almost entirely ignored the third. For to bring 
the "Critique of Judgment" into line with the "Critique of Pure 
Reason," we may say that its problem was directly concerned with 
answering the question which had received, so far, only a negative 
determination. As we have intimated, the issue of the "Critique of 
Pure Reason" was not agnosticism; it was the dilemma of agnos- 
ticism. But when we so regard it, it is to be taken as a restatement 
of the same epistemological problem which, up to this point, had 
failed of positive solution. But if Kant is to be taken at all seriously, 
he must arrive at some positive statement as to the relation of con- 
sciousness and its "object," when the object is regarded as the de- 
terminant of knowledge, that is, as real. How, then, does Kant meet 
this requirement? He had shown that the forms of sensibility and 
the categories of understanding have only a transcendental application 
—they do not embody the modes and relations of things. The content 
of knowledge, therefore, is phenomena. But knowledge requires that 
its content be real. Now, the impasse of agnosticism can be overcome 
only by providing for the cognitive faculties, as they are held apart 
according to methodological requirements, some common root from 
which both may be derived. This is, in part, what Kant does, in 
more or less satisfactory fashion, in the "Critique of Judgment." 
This is also what he intimates in the introduction to the first critique 
when he declares that there are "two stems of human knowledge, 
which perhaps may spring from a common root, unknown to us, viz., 
sensibility and understanding, objects to be given by the former and 
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thought by the latter." 1 In this way feeling finds a place in the 
Kantian scheme. For purposiveness in nature and freedom in es- 
thetic contemplation are both forms in which feeling expresses itself 
in presence of its appropriate objects. Feeling, that is to say, is essen- 
tially a Werih-urtheil — a judgment of value. But judgment implies 
an object. What, then, is the object which determines those forms 
of consciousness which have their source in the feeling life of man ? 
The object, Kant answers, which, not given either in sensibility or in 
understanding, exists in and for the imagination. The imagination 
is the faculty to which is given those really existent objects concern- 
ing which the rational faculties give us only the semblance of knowl- 
edge (Schein). Here, then, notwithstanding the intellectual pre- 
dilections of the "Critical Philosophy," we are brought to the recog- 
nition of imagination as a faculty which, in the effort to determine 
the nature of reality, the cognitive function of consciousness comes 
to its most satisfactory and complete expression. But so long as 
the "Critique of Pure Reason" is taken as the final account of 
Kant's epistemological inquiries, and the "Critique of Judgment" 
is regarded as performing merely a mediating function— and, as it 
were, as an afterthought— between the understanding and the will, 
so long will the intellectualist cast of Kant's thinking obscure the 
real value, within the system, of imagination in its relation to human 
knowledge. 

Let us now look at the problem of knowledge from another stand- 
point. Locke started out with the definition of knowledge as the 
"perception of the connection and agreement or disagreement and 
repugnancy of any of our ideas." 2 Ideas he defined as a term 
which stands for "whatever is the object of the understanding 
when a man thinks." 8 These definitions formed, without ques- 
tion, the starting-points of Hume's philosophy of knowledge. 
Knowledge, Hume remarks, is either certain or probable. It is the 
former when the ideas between which the relations obtain are both 
present at the time of passing the cognitive judgment. Such, for 
example, are judgments of quantity and number. "When knowledge 
is probable, one of the compared terms only is present in conscious- 
ness and the other is supplied from experience by the exercise of 
memory. Here falls all the knowledge we have of a metaphysical 
kind: of the world, the self, and God. The interest of every phi- 
losopher is, of course, in this latter class of knowledge, and con- 
sequently the problem for Hume assumes the form of an inquiry 

l " Critique of Pure Eeason" (Max MtMer's translation), p. 12. Italics 
mine. 

* " Essay concerning Human Understanding," Bk. IV., Ch. I., S 2. 
'Ibid., Bk. I, Ch. I., §8. 
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into the function of judgment in cognition. The functions of judg- 
ment, we are reminded, are analysis and synthesis. The relation 
between knowledge and its object involves a synthesis, and it is to 
an examination of the synthetic process that the task of Hume in the 
last resort is confined. In estimating what he has to say here, it is 
necessary to add, as another presupposition of his whole philosophy, 
the dictum of Berkeley that "like can be compared only with like": 
ideas can be compared only with ideas. It is, consequently, because 
arithmetic, geometry, and algebra are mere ideas, and do not involve 
any question as to the reality of space and time, that, whether these 
latter are real or not, mathematics gives us the highest certainty of 
which the human mind is capable. But, Hume argues, reality has 
always been taken as the determinant and not merely as the result- 
ant of knowledge.* The only question to be debated, therefore, is 
whether we are in a position to know what it is. Now 
we may remark that, as in Kant's case, the skepticism of 
Hume has been allowed, historically, to overshadow the real 
point of his epistemological contention. Thus one writer holds, 
notwithstanding his appreciation of Hume's value in epistemology, 
that "Hume can not, indeed, be regarded as a serious, though 
skeptical and critical, inquirer after a doctrine of cognition, 
in the fashion of a Descartes or a Kant, or even of his own more 
immediate predecessor Locke." 1 The "Prolegomena" of Kant is 
the only considerable work which has stated the Humian position 
with an adequate regard to the motives which operated to define it. 
The agnostic outcome, it is there shown, is the consequence of a 
serious investigation by Hume of the type of judgments which enters 
into all our knowledge regarded as real. If it is true, as Hume 
maintains, that the causal argument is the one instrument by which 
the human understanding is, or is thought to be, able to extend its 
knowledge beyond the immediacy of its ideas so that it shall impli- 
cate the real, then an examination of this argument, if systematically 
and critically carried out, will serve as the foundation of a state- 
ment concerning the scope and validity of the metaphysical use of 
the cognitive faculties. This, as we have seen, is the epistemological 
question. It is hardly an accurate judgment, therefore, that gives 
to Hume a place in the development of epistemological theory at all 
inferior to that of Kant on account of his lack of appreciation of the 
problem of knowledge, or of the way in which that problem is defined 
for solution. 

* We make this statement advisedly, for it seems to us a misunderstanding 
of both Berkeley and Hume to presume that they denied the existence of a 
world of fact which is not to be identified with the mere psychological processes 
in the knowing mind. Cf. Hume, " Treatise," Bk. I., Pt. 4, § 2. 

•Ladd, "Philosophy of Knowledge," p. 68. 
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What Hume's answer was may, in its main outlines, be shortly 
stated, and it must, of course, rest upon its own merits. In general, 
it is the assertion that certain results may be expected to follow from 
certain presented data when experience has furnished us with ex- 
amples of the kind and amount on which expectation feels confident 
in relying. Confident expectation in regard to a particular sequence 
of events bases itself upon experience, and is only another name for 
the tendency of the human mind to pass from one object to another 
with which it has been most frequently associated. It is the same 
fact which he denominates by the term belief. Belief, for example, 
that the sun will rise to-morrow simply means that it would contra- 
vene the law of parsimony to pass from the starting-point of knowl- 
edge to any other idea than the one which is actually predicated of 
the subject of the judgment. Belief is the subjective result of the 
law of inertia applied to the field of consciousness. I believe that the 
fire will burn, not because my belief makes any difference to the 
qualities of fire, but because it would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
me, in view of my total experience with fire, to think anything else. 
This is one side of Hume's epistemology. It corresponds to the 
position Kant had reached at the end of his first critique. But we 
should do Hume no less injustice than we have seen we do Kant if 
we were to stop here. For, again, what is required of every theory 
of knowledge is to show the relation of cognition to that which is 
the determinant of knowledge. Now what Hume attempts to do in 
response to this demand is to show that if we persist in taking 
reality as a given, fixed, and static universe we involve ourselves 
in skepticism. That is to say, to take the universe as having an 
independent" reality, and to consider consciousness as falling outside 
that universe, is to make impossible any judgment of reality, and to 
reduce all attempts at knowledge to a mere flow of ideas, under the 
laws of the association of ideas. As a criticism, Hume's skepticism 
has done a work for all time. But Hume's theory of knowledge has 
other implications. Knowledge, for him, is a self-determining and 
self-limiting process. Through belief there gets built up an organ- 
ism of knowledge which is a determining factor in every judgment 
of reality. It is, consequently, in and through the process of know- 
ing that the objective factor which is present in all knowledge comes 
to definition. 

When we turn to the instrumental aspect of the theory, Hume's 
great fault lies in the fact that he is unequivocally clear. It is the 
imagination which, according to him, reinstates the controlling fac- 
tors of knowledge. It is the source of those ideals in relation to 
which the progressive organization of knowledge becomes possible. 
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Thence Hume sets out to show that none of the common beliefs are 
lost, although they have another foundation and meaning than is com- 
monly supposed. But we are not here concerned with the evaluation 
of the theory. For our purpose, it is sufficient to find in its basis in 
the imagination the reason why Hume 's theory has been pretty gen- 
erally ignored in the history of epistemology. It is, we think, sig- 
nificant that the denials of the value of Hume's "attempt to intro- 
duce the experimental method of reasoning into moral (theoretical) 
subjects" are based for the most part on extra-psychological or extra- 
epistemological grounds. But Hume is a thinker who can not be over- 
come by pointing out flaws; you must storm the capital, to use his 
own figure, if capitulation is to follow. For him the imagination 
stands as the indispensable instrument of knowledge, and he refuses 
to give it an intellectual bath in which are washed away its sensuous 
affiliations. The doctrine of knowledge can not be understood, as 
Hume understands it, apart from the free play of ideas which is 
characteristic of imagination. But, perhaps, for this very reason he 
is the one philosopher of first rank whose influence on the develop- 
ment of epistemologieal theory is so insignificant that he might have 
had no doctrine of knowledge at all. 

Were it not for recent philosophical developments, we might end 
this paper here. Current discussion, however, has made it obvious 
that our present philosophical differences are, in large measure, due 
to the emphasis which, consciously or unconsciously, has been given 
by our modern empiricists to the neglected factor of the historical 
theories of cognition. In the light of the situation historically de- 
fined in the development from Locke to Hume, this is implied in the 
criticism of those who maintain that the logical and psychological 
problems of knowledge have no points in common through which the 
conclusions in the one field may be equated with those reached in 
the other. No amount or degree of accuracy in the description of 
the process of knowledge, it is held, will enable one to determine the 
question of its truth, for this is not a question of the process, but of 
the content which the cognitive process implicates. Or, as one writer 
states, "the truth of a proposition is a function of its meaning, the 
content which it asserts, not of its character as a psychic event or 
process." 8 The distinction which is pointed out is that of the for- 
mal and the material principles of knowledge, the distinction between 
the thai and the what of cognition. 7 The fact, the meaning, the con- 

• Taylor, "Truth and Practise," Philosophical Review, Vol. XIV., p. 267. 

' Cf. Taylor's view of psychology in his "Elements of Metaphysics," pp. 
294-310, and such statements as the following, which occur throughout his 
work: "Hence knowledge and will, involving as they do for us discrepancy 
hetween the what and the that of experience, are not wholly satisfactory terms 
by which to characterize the life of the absolute," p. ftl ; cf. pp. 409 ff. 
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tent is what it is apart from the form of its apprehension. But 
there is no question of truth or falsehood in the ahsence of judgment. 
To be true or false— distinctions which fall within the field of knowl- 
edge—the fact must be judged. But judging is a psychical process 
in and through which knowledge in all its degrees is reached. So 
long, therefore, as we hold ourselves to a consideration of the epis- 
temological problem, and unless we deny or quite skeptically limit 
the validity of knowledge, some such statement as this must be ad- 
mitted : That reality which is timeless must become the content of a 
process which takes place in time in such wise that that is what the 
process means. It is a problem, in other words, which concerns the 
implication of reality in the cognitive facts and relations of con- 
sciousness. From the one point of view we are confronted with this 
question: How can that which, ex hypothesi, is independent of all 
conscious, that is, temporal, experience ever become known since 
knowledge is, whatever else or more it may be, always a process in 
time ? From the other standpoint we should have to ask : How can 
that be real, that is, objective and universal, which is the construct 
of finite conscious thinking? But, however the question comes to 
be formulated, if there is to be knowledge, the real must come within 
the comprehension of the finite mind, and the constructive thinking 
— we use the term in its broadest significance — of man must lead him 
to a true apprehension of the object as the terminus of his cognitive 
endeavor. 

Now, without unnecessary detail, we may point out that each 
school— the intellectualist and the empiricist— uses, within its own 
sphere, a different cognitive instrument for the solution of the prob- 
lem of knowledge. In the one, thought— purified and refined from 
the imperfections of its psychogenetic ancestry— is so conceived that, 
in the words of Bradley, it "must correspond to a determinate being 
which it can not be said to make."* Thought envisages what it does 
not construct. This is the copy theory, a theory which limits the 
cognitive function of thinking to taking up with the eternal thought 
in such wise that while absolute knowledge and absolute reality are 
one and the same or, as is sometimes said, inseparable, our human 
knowledge can never, as human, reach that stage of perfection in 
which it embraces the self -consistency which characterizes the object 
of its thought. The real, or supposed, difficulties of an idealistic 
epistemology have prepared the way for the consideration of other 
methods of stating and solving the problem of knowledge. Hence 
instead of leveling up to the heights of pure thought, we are asked 
to level down to the plane of our common consciousness with its 

■ "On Truth and Practise," Mind, N. S., Vol. XIII., p. 311. 
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regard for the relationships in which one experience takes account 
of other experiences in what is called the "stream of thought." 
And when it is asked how it is possible for the finite to transcend 
its own finite experience, there is emphasized, as the peculiar cog- 
nitive instrument of the empirical epistemology, what we have called 
the "neglected factor" of the historical theories of knowledge. 
What thought is supposed to do for the other view, imagination is 
called upon to do for this. Humanism, pragmatism, radical em- 
piricism, or by what other name this general movement may be desig- 
nated, finds its epistemological significance in its reinstatement of the 
cognitive function of imagination. 

A remark or two on each of these points will serve to emphasize 
this brief statement, and we begin with thought as being the more 
familiar standpoint. Thought, quite commonly, is taken as the 
instrument by which the character of the content of knowledge 
is made explicit. In this broad sense, thinking enters into all our 
scientific and philosophical pursuits. The organized body of knowl- 
edge, whether scientific or philosophical, in this point of view exists, 
as cognition, as the result of the application of the laws of thought 
to the data given, immediately or mediately, in experience. 
But in so far as in science the method is inductive, it details 
the various qualities which reality has within the limits of 
human knowledge. This limitation, however, prevents its truth 
being taken as the same with ultimate reality. This is the mean- 
ing of Bradley's arraignment of our scientific knowledge of the 
world of things and of minds. Science does not raise any question 
concerning the self-consistency of its conclusions, or of the concepts 
or theories it uses in explaining its data. It is this question which 
determines the analytical and critical exercise of thought in the field 
of philosophy. The aim of philosophy, we are told, is to think 
things, not in their concrete individuality, but in their internal self- 
consistency. Eeality exists for thought as a world which must 
not contradict itself. The ideal toward which the whole effort is 
directed is an adequate comprehension of that which exists in a 
harmonious, complete, and self-consistent unity, a unity which 
thinking does not make, and which thinking can never completely 
realize without losing its distinctive character as thought. It is 
because thought falls behind the completeness and consistency of 
reality that its cognitive career is secure; its purpose is, however, 
to bring knowledge more and more completely into harmony with 
the ultimately real which is the metaphysical, not merely the logical, 
prius of all cognition. 

The empirical theory of knowledge not only affirms that the con- 
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cepts, axioms, etc., with which it works— that is to say, the entire 
cognitive apparatus— have been evolved in the course of experience, 
but that experience is one with reality in the sense that the organiza- 
tion of experience is a proeess in which reality becomes qualified. 
This is to say that knowledge molds and modifies the structure 
through which it operates, and that the system of truth does not 
fall without, but within, the sphere of what really exists. Knowl- 
edge, in other words, is a part and function of reality. This being 
the case, the prime question here, as in the other theory, relates to 
the logic of the process in which knowledge comes to explicit self- 
expression. It must be admitted that not a little excuse is to be 
found, in the practise of the advocates of this theory, for the iteration 
of its opponents that this problem has not been and is not fairly met 
by a descriptive history of the process of knowledge." You can not, 
say they, settle the logical inquiry by a psychological excursus. 
Logic, we are told, concerns itself with the instrumentalities of knowl- 
edge, not with the relations that exist within the knowing process. 
What these relations are may be ascertained by the methods of a 
scientific psychology ; to ascertain what are the instruments by which 
these relations become fixed, and how they function in the growing 
organism of knowledge, requires a reflective consideration of the 
facts as they are revealed to introspective science. It is to direct 
attention to this aspect of the problem that the following remarks 
are offered. 

What we saw in the other theory is true of all theories of cogni- 
tion, namely, that knowledge proceeds under the stimulus of an 
ideal. Where does empiricism find its ideal which is directive of 
knowledge, and how can this ideal be transcendent so as to provide 
conditions for an unlimited future of cognitive effort? The ideal, 
for this theory, we are told, originates and functions within the 
cognitive experience itself, and so controls the processes which issue 
in judgments of reality. All that the theory, at this point, seems 
interested to maintain is that the ideal is both subjective and present 
to the process which it controls, and that this fact does not interfere 
with, but is necessary to, its character as the mediator of a wider sys- 
tematization of knowledge. The only question of importance is, how 
this is possible, how an inner unity of meaning comes to belong to 
the organism of human knowledge. 

The point of this paper, as it bears upon this problem, is to 
suggest that, in the present alignment of philosophical parties, there 
is no other available instrument for this purpose than imagination. 

* Of the -writers on this side the question, Dewey has most clearly grasped 
the logical problems and has made the most successful effort to meet them. 
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The difficulty of taking this suggestion au serieux is due to the fact 
that, because the imagination has figured in the history of thought in 
only a one-sided way, we have not got beyond considering it as the 
center of a psychological theory which states the conditions under 
which our ideas, irrespective of their truth, are brought into rela- 
tions with one another and with perceptions beyond which, as 
psychologists, we are unable to go. No one wishes to dispute the 
fact of association, or that association takes place in regular ways, 
the statements of which are called its "laws." But what one does 
meet with the denial of is that in providing material for thought 
the imagination is capable, through the laws of association, of 
validating that material and judging it to be "true." This is 
quite intelligible if we remember that those who advance it 
are describing the condition of the object as it must exist, 
if it is to exist at all, on the supposition that humanism 
is only a psychological theory of knowledge. 10 Nor need much 
credit be given to the critics of humanism for their perspicacity in 
this regard, nor need great offense be taken if they press the issue, 
for the pragmatic Hume occupies the same ground in refuting the 
"ancient philosophy." 11 It is, he says, because the ancient phi- 
losophers allowed themselves to be guided in their determinations of 
reality by the natural relations which are established through the 
association of ideas that they failed to throw light upon the connec- 
tion of our ideas and things. But, as he goes on to say, the imagina- 
tion is the source of other principles than those by which one idea 
naturally suggests another. We must, he asserts, "distinguish in 
the imagination betwixt the principles which are permanent, irre- 
sistible, and universal ; such as the customary transition from causes 
to effects, and from effects to causes: And the principles, which are 
changeable, weak, and irregular . . . The former are the founda- 
tions of all our thoughts and actions, so that upon their removal 
human nature must immediately perish and go to ruin. The latter 
are neither unavoidable to mankind, nor necessary, nor so much 
as useful in the conduct of life. . . . For this reason the former 
are received by philosophy, and the latter rejected." 12 The im- 
portance of this statement is that it lends weight to the demand, 
which we are seeking to emphasize, for an explicit consideration of 
the logical functions of the imagination. This it may do if we 
bear in mind that the "permanent, irresistible, and universal" 

10 Since this was written, Schiller's " Studies in Humanism " has appeared, 
and it is there denied that pragmatism is anything more than an account of 
human knowing. 

11 '.' Treatise," Bk. I., Pt. 4, § 3. 

"Ibid., Bk. I., Pt. 4, f 4. 
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principles which, as Hume says, are the foundation of philosophy, 
those, namely, which are found typically in the causal relation, are 
those with which are connected the epistemological discussions of 
the "Treatise of Human Nature." It would, however, lead us too 
far to inquire how the distinction alluded to becomes operative in 
Hume's philosophy. It is sufficient if it serves to illustrate the 
possibility of conceiving the imagination in such a way that it may 
serve as an instrument of "truth." Without losing its pragmatic 
character, humanism can not rely upon thought which, independ- 
ently of practical considerations, aims to square our beliefs with 
facts. If, however, facts are to be made to square with beliefs, some 
instrument is yet to be named which, while remaining amenable to 
the principles of human nature, is, at the same time, able to construe 
experience so that it shall embody the truth of things. Knowledge 
and reality must each involve the other. Pragmatism has not yet 
come to terms with its problem historically defined, and we still 
await from the hands of a modern Hume a determination of the 
logical functions of imagination." 

Arthur Ernest Davtes. 
Ohio State Untvebsitt. 



PSYCHOLOGY AT TWO INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 

CONGRESSES 

THE seventh international congress of physiologists was held in 
Heidelberg, August 13-16, and the first international congress 
of psychiatry, neurology, psychology, and the nursing of the insane 
was held in Amsterdam, September 2-7. In both congresses topics 
of interest to psychologists were discussed, but the number of purely 
psychological papers was very small. Some of the papers were of 
interest to those who investigate the functions of the sense organs 
and the cerebrum, most were of importance only to those who are 
chiefly concerned with the physiological and clinical study of the 
central nervous system. 

In the physiological congress there was not a special section for 
papers of psychological bearing. The special section of psycho- 
physics at the Amsterdam congress was concerned with clinico- 
psychology more than with normal psychology, and in this section 
the only professional psychologist of note on the program was Pro- 

u Since this was written report has come of a paper by Mr. Schiller before 
the Aristotelian Society on " Humism and Humanism." Details are too meager 
to enable us to say whether our question has been adequately, or at all, con- 
sidered. 



